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Here too we have a work, which no human | 


———— | 


being, familiar with our prospects and resources | 


three or four twelvemonths ago, would have thought 
it possible for our country to yield, for a quarter of a 


Boston, ednesday, Nov. 19, 1828....John Neal and James W. Miller, Editors. 











century. 


It shall be reviewed, as the Toxen was, in our | 


last two numbers,not merely as a book,but as a collec- 


disposition of artists, of their propensity, as they im- } after marriage. So with youthful engravers—they 
|| prove, to substitute the dificult for the natural and || will show off—they will twist in theirfavorite whina- 


easy; and of the inherent and perpetually-augment- || whams—all they know of anatomy must appear— 
ing tendency of refinement to degenerate into trick all they know of the capabilities of the human form. 
and extravagance. A learned painter will try to|; But why copy a disagreeable posture, attitude or 
show his learning in every thing he does, and that || look,--merely because you see it (Have you no 
whether learning is required or not. Witness the | choice ?)—inerely to show what you can do—or what 
late Benjamin West—observe his detailed, obtru-|| may be done with the human shape—or what 
sive anatomy, in every thing hedoes. The drapery, || lengths you may go without dislocating every limb 
however thick and heavy it may be, is never able to \ of the body? Manya posture do we see in nature, 
| hide the anatomical structure nor the working up || which is not natural. But enough—or I shall give 
| of the muscles below. And why ?—Because Presi- | a better illustration than I desire, of the very doc- 





tion; not as the work of one, but of many authors ; || dent West was a capital draughtsman, and a capital || trine I have advanced—ZI shall tell all I know, and 


for it is not so much the magnitude, asthe nature of || draughtsman cannot show his superiority by doing | that where nobody will care for it. 


a thing of this sort we are to regard in a review.— || merely what others do—he is forever on the watch 
A little book by many authors, all reaching after the || therefore to display himself—on the look out for an 
rame reward, all striving together fur the same no- i opportunity of showing off. Raphael had as much 


toriety, may need a more particular and a more co- 
pious review, than a large work by one author. 
One observation however, before we go to the 
inside or marrow of the Sovvenir. It would be 
for the interest of the publishers to put forth every 
such work in a binding that would bearto be han- 
dled—a rich binding if possible ; but whether rich 


or poor, one that we may safely make use of. The || 


‘ToKEn is very happy, and very safe, in the watered 
silk it appears in this year ; and why should not the 
Souvenir carry itself as meekly in a coat of gold 
and purple ?—or in a habit of gorgeously-striped blue- 
and-silver ? 

Let us begin with the plates, and so proceed, 
page by page,—now reviewing the prose and the 
poetry, and now the engravings, as they successive- 
ly come before the eye of a reader on going through 
the book. 

The first plate—Tue Sisters—by Durand, from 
a painting by Juman—is a capital engraving for this 
country—ay, for any country, froma very hard, stiff, 
ungraceful picture. Mr. Inman is an Irishman, 
whose portraits are chiefly remarkable for a smooth, 
glittering, ivory light; he never makes flesh—he 


never docs any thing as if he were in earnest or | 


alive with his subject. Every touch is laboured, mi- 
nate and fearful, the shadows metallic,and the lights 
exactly such as we never see any where—though 
something like them would probably appear if col- 
ored statuary, very highly polished, were exhibited 
by a fire-light, in the sunshine. 


| of this temper as Fuseli. The Cartoons of the for- 

mer—let painters talk as they will about them, as 
| prodigies of symmetry, are in fact prodigies of ex- 
| aggeration, Look at any painting you please; and 
| whatever may be the subject or the character, you 
| may see at once the full extent of the painter’s 
| knowledge—particularly if he is a young painter. If 
the hands are displayed,—you may be sure —in pro- 
| portion as they are displayed, or twisted or varied— 
that the painter is—either in fact, or in hig own opin- 
ion rather strong in that branch of his art. If they are 
concealed—or laid out—either sideways with the fore- 
finger extended, as we see with the gentlemen who 
paint index-boards, or the approach to a law-shop ; 








his best. In a word, the distinction between great 
painters and little ones—or great @uthors and little 
ones ; and old painters or old attthors—and new ones, 
is, that the former husband their knowledge, use it 
sparingly, and rather under-do than over-do whatev- 
er they undertake ;—while the latter never withhold 


|| any thing, never lay up any thing for the future, al- 


ways crowd their pictures and books-—always tell 
all they know—-always paint and always write as if 
| they never hoped for another opportunity of either 
| painting or writing in this world. The experienced 
| painter too, will repeat himself—but he never does 





‘The engraving is decidedly good—spirited, clear | it as the youngster does. Claude Lorraine fer ex- 
and well-judged. With a better subject however, | ample—his everlasting sun in a fog, with a pile of 
it is probable Mr. D. would have made a much bet- || architecture and a view of the sea, with a great 


ter engraving. 
The second plate is a sort of Frontisprece— 
and the male figure, a poet I dare say, on the point 


| ship or two looming through the mist, and the flash- 
| ing lights and black shadows of Rembrandt are in 
| proof. The young painter on the contrary, when 


ef being crowned by a female figure, with butterfly || he repeats himself, repeats only that one thing 


wings, a twisted neck, and a dislocated hip. The 
drawing of the male figure however is admirable, 
and the engraving of both excellent. 





| which he most values himself for—varying it, not 
| with a reference to nature—not with any regard to 


Why the fe- | the subject—but with a reference to the taste of the 





if the thumb is extended and the fore-finger bent, as | 
if holding a rose, ora pen; or if the first is doubled | 
up, or the fingers striped-off, on a white ground | 
with brick-dust or yellow-ochre, you may be sure | 
that the artist knows his own strength, and has done | 


male however,—afloat though she is, ‘in the lighted | fools about him, or to what he mistakes for variety or 
up and shifting atinosphere of poetry—why she is || versatility. ‘To-day, his curtain will be red—red as 
warped into so abominable a shape, is a question || the newly-drenched baize of a sea-shirt; tomorrow 
that people who know nothing of the influence of || the very same curtain—occupying the very same 
art, or of a particular study upon the judgement! place in the picture—will be painted of a brimstone 
ofan artist, would never be able to answer. But|| yellow—yellow as the under-petticoat of a hand- 
ethers, who have a more intimate knowledge of the!! some, happy, tidy New-England girl a twelvemonth 








N. B. The border of this engraving is very 
| beautiful, but top-heavy. A common fault. 

The preface ought not to be passed over with- 
|out remark. It is a very gentlemanly affair. 

Foreet me not—F. G. Halleck. The first 
stanza very beautifnl—-the other three boyish and 
twinkling with conceit. 

‘* Where flows the fountain silently 
It blooms, a lovely flower, 
Blue as the beauty of the sky, 
And speaks /ike kind fidelity, (Why not with ? k-k-k) 
Through fortune’s sun and shower— 
Forget me not.’’ 

Greek Istanper—F. Hemans. One of the 
most happy of her happy efforts. The repetition of 
the words blue sea through every stanza, brings you 
acquainted with it—makes you remember it. You 
are ready to sympathise with all that any body may 
say of any thing—a blue sea or a green sea, when 
you find that he can talk of nothing else. But she 
is too much addicted to this sort of repetition—it 
will lose its effect, ifshe does not take care. 

“No more—no more—O never more on me,” 
says Byron. “ Alone—alone—all alone—alone on 
a wide, wide sea,” says Coleridge. But these things 
will not bear to be repeated—even by their authors. 
Our friend Miller had the habit—may have now per- 
haps—of beginning every stanza, with the conclud- 
ing words of the preceding stanza (1)—the idea was 
a good one, the habit a bad one. 

“I miss that voice of waves—the first 

Which woke my childhood’s glee— (Very cheap) 
The measvred chime—the thundering burst—(Grand) 
Where is my own blue sea?’’ (Beautiful ,but mannered. ) 

Tur Mernopist Story—A tale of singular 
merit. Who isthe author? He is a poet for one 
thing—and he is probably a youthful poet; for pas- 
sages are to be found in it which no reasonable man 
was ever yet able to achieve. They are altogether 
ahove prose—I had well nigh said above poetry. 
Take one example— 

‘* Again the parent mentioned the name of his son, 
and asked if he were (was) on board: the rough sea- 
man mistook the quick tone of earnestness for authority, 
and rudely answered—He died of a fever, and was buri- 
ed im the sea three days ago ; you must go fifty fathom 
deep to hold any communication with him now.”’ Could 
such an answer have been given? It was given, and it © 
fellon the old man’s heart, like a thunderbolt fal- 
ling from an unclouded sky.—The thunders of a fair 
day—those which— 

When the heavens are cloudless—bright, 
And hearts are heaving with delight 





(See Yankees No. 37, page 296.) 
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And eyes are lifted cheerfully, | 


Over the blue and boundless sky, 
Like some Archangel’s trump on high, 
Break suddenly and fearfully.— 


Niagara, 2d Ed. 

Love asteerp—Engraving by Ellis (Geo. B.) 
from a picture by, Newton ; poetry—verses I should 
say—by J. N. Barker. The engraving is very good 
—very—the only faults are too much cloudiness in | 
the wood-work of the chair, and rather too smutty 
a face. The picture, instead of being called Love l 
asleep, ought to have been called—the prisoner at 
her task—or Coming out in Tragedy. There is no 
sigu of love or cheerfulness or good nature about || 
her mouth: but on the contrary a deal of discontent 
and peevishness. The story, theugh a rank and 
abominable imitation of Beppo—and any thing rather 
than poetry, has a sprinkling of fun over it, and | 


and would not be passed over without a word or two 
of hearty praise if it were original. Is there not a 
mistake here ? 


(Twas in the days when youthful damsels sewed 
What time our mothers flourished) for his mistress 
Threaded her needle with a too carless air 


**T knew a gentlemen was quite unlovered | 
| 
While he read Werter to her.— | 


Should it not be “ with a too careful air. 

Dear anv Dump at pravers—ZI. Sigourney. | 
Very unworthy of Mrs. S.—For example. 

They have no gurment for the thought that 
springs to meet its sire, Why say garment, where | 
language would be not only much prettier,and more | 
natural, but more obvious? If you would have our 
thoughts appear like naked children—leaping to | 
meet their sire—the Everlasting Father—say so— | 
say so in plain, absolute English, not in a way that 
makes either a riddle or worse of your words. 

Seneca Laxe—J. G. Percival. Very so-so-ish. | 
One single idea such as may be found in every line | 
or two of the verses written by Percival to Genius | 


| yet so said nevertheless that nobody could steal the 
| idea—even the idea, with impunity—or serve it up, | 


“ Flowers are the «alphabet of angels,” quoth Miss { 


' Francis—(If report speaks truly, no longer a-miss ;) | 


and though said by her somewhat extravagantly, | 
and with a dash of what may be called affectation, 


as Mr. W. undoubtedly has, in a better shape, with- 
out being discovered. 

Narantsaukx—No name to this well-written, | 
well constructed, though by no means remarkable | 
story. But the authoress I am sure—pretty sure at | 


} . . | 
_ any rate—is the clever girl (now the clever woman) | 


who did Hosomox. There is a good deal of truth | 


| in the story—not a little of what the men of the | 


- let 
brush call mannerism, (a word by the way which | 





: ona aniniaieinisimmidaiiemenl 
twelvemonth or two, it may be in my power to con- 
gratulate him on being able to read Goethe and 
Schiller in the original. He bas read Richard Cum- 
berlandel hope—if so, perhaps he niay remember 
how that r¢spectable, peevish, testy man (Sir Fretful 
Plagiary) was once led into the study of Spanish, by 
having the question put to him with all possible so- 
lemnity (while he was after a place) by the British 
minister—Do you speak Spanish ? 

* I did.intend to give the story here in the very 
language of Schiller; but as our printers do not 
read German, and as I could not receive the proof, 
nor find another to read it for me, I must give up 
the idea. It may ‘be referred to, however. It is 
ealled tHe Grove, by Schiller Der Hanpscavuk 








| means every thing, either praise or blame, accord- || (literally the Hano-sHox,) and is all alive with amaz- 
ing to the worth of the party charged with manner- || ing beauty aud power of description. 


The picture 


ism—for if a great painter should not betray himself || was probably painted by somebody who had either 
le. . . i} . . 
|in his work, he would be reproached for it)—and || got the story from Schiller, or knew the truth of it 


: with allthis, one exquisite blunder. The heroine 


Clara is made to kneel down in a Catholic church, 


| gin, described by the authoress herself on the author- 
_ity of a French writer to be in relief. p. 51. 
Fame—Pickering. Not such poor stuff as we 


1 
} ‘ gd 
| and clasp her arms round—round—a figure of a vir- 


| generally see by this youth—a youth, whoever he 
|! is, and whatever may be his age. 


'he?) Engravingby J. B. Ellis—Tale by nobody- 


| Tne Grove—Painting by J. Ender. (who is 
| 
| knows-whom. 


The first, 1 dare say, was a very 


spective are full of the master. 
of the face I do not like. 


But the expressiomw 
It tells no story—it wears 





| no particular meaning—it is no part of the breath- | 


. : ° . 

less and awful scene wherewith the rest of the pic- 
| ture is animated, Serenity there is, to be sure; and 
if a handsome fee were paid (in advance) to a real 


capital affair, thongh erowded ; for the composition, | 
|| the character, the attitude, the drapery and the per- 


in some other way; for he, you observe, and so far 
he has been copied by the engraver, has introdueed 
at least two animal heads into the picture—one of 
which would appear to be either a leupard’s or a ti- 
ger’s; and Schiller mentions both leopards and ti- 
gers, as well] as lions, and the glove itself is thrown 
|| to the lady between a half-slumbering, half-crouch- 
| ing lion and tiger, just when a word—a breath—a 
| 








whisper might have roused them both to leap at 
each other’s throats, or precipitated them both upon 
the sleeping knight. In the story told bere, not one 
syllable is said of either leopard or tiger; and only 
|| one lion is mentioned, the engraving to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Nient—F. S. Eckhard. Pretty fuir—asa whole ; 
parts very good. For example— 


**Oh how wert (wast) thou adored, 

} When the Chaldean read thy bright array, 
And Science through the starry maze explored 
Her radiant way !”’ 





Waking, would be worth a volume, yea a library of 
. ‘ ‘ - 
such mellow, rose-tinged, languid poetry as this. 
Thou wert calm (p. 25) is not English; “ showery || 
light” is borrowed from Southey’s “showery foam.” 


But the following brief passage is betrer —spark- 


poet—a youth out at the elbows, with his luminous H 
hair sticking through his hat—his collar open, his | 


| fine eyes glorying in their lustre—ready to ery out | arity 
halves / if he felt the hand of a thorough-bred con- | é 


veyancer, exploring its way through the vacancy of | 


| Conscript’s 


Moon.ient——by nobody. 
dare say, by that everlasting sonneteer, Mr. Pick- 


Farewett—E. 
Mere newspaper poetry. 


Another sonnet, I 


M. Chandler. 
“’*Neath its leafy bower 


ling and flashing above the dead level of the rest, 
even as the fiery-crested surges of the blue sea flash 
and sparkle above the flat cloudy depth about them, 
when the wind and the sunshine are at work on the 
surface thereof. 


« 





-The new-risen sun 

Shone on them, as if they were worlds of seas, 

Or gems— or crystals—or some other thing 

Sparring and flashing bright.”’ 

And this—who ever heard of such poetry be- 
fore ? (p. 28.) 

“*O may some votary sit on the hillock 

At evening by thy shore’’--——J. G. Percivau. 
The last line of which, 

** At evening by thy shore’’——J. G. Penrcivau. 
—though bad enough, is decidedly the best of the 
two. 


I rook my LuTeE—R. Sweeny. The very lan- 


guage of an old Greek poet—one Anacreon—putinto | 


English verse by one ‘Tommy Moore, and hashed 
over by Mr. Robert Sweeny. 

A PRIL—by MV. P. Willis. One of the most beau- 
tiful things of the day. 
running water ;” the rain that “ falls in the beaded 
drops of summer-time” the dry leaves thatare “ lifted 
by the grass”—the growing grass—all these thoughts 
But the following, though one of the 
most beautiful, is borrowed— 


are in proof. 


** It may be deemed unmanly, but the wise 
Read nature like the manuscript of heaven, 
And call the flowers its poetry.— 





The bank thut “leans to the | 


his pockets—instead of thieves! or murder !—Such 
| a personage being well paid for the job, I say, might 
| persuade himself to imagine a look of haughty com- 
posure—may be of subdued triumph—outspread 


| over the fine features. 


i} The engraving is of a high order; the flesh of 


the reck and shoulder admirable—the shadows 


| thereof clear,—though the shadows in other parts of 
| the picture are cloudy, and the near drapery of the 
|| curtain is absolutely blurred with the graver. The 
i little figures of the gallery are very fine—very—but 
| the heads of the lion and lioness—or lion and leop- 
| ard—or lion and tiger—it were no easy matter to 


} ° P 
say which, are too near, and rather too much in the | 


| Style of a pattern for the top of a fire-dog, or the 


handle of a bureau. 


The story, though exceedingly well written, and | 
| worked up with a ,ood deal of the warp and woof 


| of true poetry, is—so far as the story itself is con- 
| eerned—which occupies only four out of sixteen 
pages or so (the rest being a sort of introduction, or 
|| inducement as the lawyers say to the story) isa 


dreadful plagiarism. Itmay be borrowed of some 


Italian writer as acknowledged—it certainly is, eith- 
| er directly, or indirectly of a German writer : whom 


|| —proudly ’neath a distant sky.” This kind of 
|| phraseology were enough to weigh down to the dust 
even good poetry. 
| A Frower from the field of Grurii.—F. He- 
|| mans. Very capital poetry. 
‘‘Whence art thou, flower? From holy ground, 
Where freedom’s foot hath been! 
Yet bugle-blast or trumpet sound 
Ne’er shook that solemn scene.”’ 
In Cato Quies—J. E. Bright. The publisher 
of these Souvenit's and Tokens had better append a 
glossary to every such work hereafter. French, 
Spanish, Italian and Latin !—Zounds, what are we 
| coming to! No writers are so ignorant as ours, of 
other languages—none so prodigal of what they 


know. 

Us Farveant-—Paulding. Sixpence for a 
translation of the title. The story however is worth 
all the rest of the book. It is really first chopg—Mr. 
Paulding in his way, is the happiest and cleverest 
writer of the day. I suspected him before I had 
got half through the first page I could have 
sworn to him before I had finished the second; and 
afier I had got through, I ftit as if I had seen the 





| it is high time that our people knew something of— || author do it. 


Schiller. And whatis yet worse, our author in cop- 
ying the story—or in working it over—has contriv- 


the original. 


not, let him go to work—a- at the end of a 


Does he read German ?—if he does 


Taste the flavor of the following tid-bits, and then 
say if you are not ashamed of yourselves, my coun- 








ed to leave out, or work out, almost all the ore of || trymen, for having so long neglected such a writer. 
Have you encouraged him as you ought? have you 
rewarded him as you ought ? No, indeed—you nev- 
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er had, nor have You now any real idea of the man’s | 
worth. In this particular department he is unrivalled. | 

**It was a relief tome when my pencil wanted cut- | 
ting—the honing of my razor was a perfect luxury—and | 
helping my landlady shell peas, the delight of my soul. 
But these could not last forever : my principal resource | 
es were to consider what I should do, to do nothing, and | 
to whistle quick tunes to make myself believe I was in | 
a great hurry. 


The chess part of the story is borrowed—every 
body who loves that abominable' game has heard of 
the player who always got up, and kicked away his 
chair, and stood a-tip-toe, before he cried chegk-mate 
to his irritable antagonist: and the general idea of 
the story is almost—almost I say—borrowed from 
Miss Edgeworth’s Ennui. There the hero is re- 
formed by adversity, and made respectable in spite 
of his teeth, 

The scene described in page 97-—-where the he- 
ro getsinto a train-band, and trudges all over the 
city, after a captain who had a mistress at the other 
end of it, is borrowed from a paper in Salamagundi 


ne of the best papers in it, by the by—and writ- || 
~raeee a tatem yeaa, tas By by hee “|| Tt has at last gone the way of 5827 years. 


ten by this very J. K. Paulding. 





2 ne ae 


concerned, though apt to be hideously interpreted by 
those cold fellows not concerned? One dear cor- 
respondent comforts himself on seeing the word 
by saying, ‘‘ Ah, if this had been clapped into the 
letter-box but one day sooner, it would undoubtedly have 
obtained a conspicuous place in the ******,”?. Another 
week passes—the long-wished for paper comes. With 
a deal of expertness, his eye travels over all the contents, 
(a long breath, an inward sigh, peradventure.) ‘* Per- 
haps—perbaps in my eagerness have I overlvoked it.’’ 
A re-examination takes place, attended with a - little 
more frigidity.—-Now halt angry with the Editor, and 
half with himself for not sending it to some other press 
more sensible of another’s merit, he begins to entertain 
a hope that it might possibly have been put by for the 


| next week ; thinking, at the same time, it was to make 


room for the matter of the Editor. Well, continues’he, 


| * I had much rather have it laid aside tor his remarks 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 


| bly it 1s already in type.’ 
| What’s in the ****** to-day worth a reading ? 


than for those of a contributor ; for his sayings must be 
printed without regard to any thing else: he always pre- 
fers his own productions to those of others—and_ proba- 
A news-borrower comes in. 
Nothing 
of importance, says our correspondent. Aiter ail, this 
paper isn’t generaily very eutertaining? News-borrow- 
er——‘ yes’—that of course, to keepin the good graces of 
the fellow to whom he 1s indebied for the news. 

Oh despondency—who ever saw such a long week ? 
The paper 


| comes ; now for the dearly beloved—looks— don’t see it; 
| again ;—not there ; once more—no better luck. More 
| calm—another glance with the intention of giving it a 
| place on a stinoky shelf—ah,now a glimpse at a brief 
| line, to wit: ** Several on file.”” Countenance rather 


“T felt inclined to mutiny, and certainly broke the 
articles of war ten times a day, by privately wishing my 
captain and his mistress as well married as any couple 
could possibly be.”’ 





The bannered glory of the dead. 
But where the soul—that wonderous plan 
Of revelation unto man? 


Oh ! where the soul of her we love? 
It matters not the mouldering clod, 
But does the spirit now above 

Hold converse with the host of God? 
That worship at his awful throne, 

And shout hosannas through the skies, 
To him who brought salvation down, 
By one eternal sacrifice ! 

Oh! is our friend in glory there? 

Ye ‘* burning ones’’ on high declare ! 


** Ye have God’s everlasting Word ! 
And why demand of us, frail one? 

And there a promise of reward, 

For those who reverence his Son; 

And did she not, whose evi] days 

Are past and numbered, where she trod, 
Ascribe to Jesus all the praise 

Of known acceptance with her God ? 
Then mourners, let your sorrows cease, 
For she you love is now at peace-’’ 


Portland, K, 





Tue Lire or MicwaAet Bruce. I think I never 











This will remind the reader of the story about a 
man, whose herse let fly both heels within an inch | 
of his head, as he was stooping to look at a shoe. 
May you be married! said the man through his shut | 


teeth; and then, as if he intended to concentrate all || 


the accumulated bitterness and wrath of his nature, 
in one overwhelming anathema—he added—and 
live in the country! , 

Think of a bashful mau being nearly roasted 
alive, for want of “sufficient intrepidity to change his 
position by crossing a room.” “I would have pawn- 
ed every grain of sense I had in the world,” says he, 
“ for just as much brass as would have emboldened me 
to pick up a lady’s fan, or sweeten her tea.” A beau- 
tiful woman, who had been a schoolfellow of his, a 


jong while before, asked him a question: whereat, || 


says he, “ my hands shook, my forehead became wet 
with a cold dew, iny tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth, and @ roaring in my ears (Life) announced 
that commotion of the nervous system which always 
foretells the approach of a nightinare:’—A day- 
mare I should say; for who can tell what is the 
herald of a night-mare ? 

**] laid out the whole of my fortune in a cotton 
speculation, and my friendly adviser declined taking a 
share in the profits, being content with his commissions 
on the purchase. 

**I believe the very d—I got nto me, for I seized 
her hand and squeezed it so emphatically that she blush- 
ed and smiled mischievously, as I continued begging her 
pardon and apologising fur being such a shy fellow.”’ 
Drawn from life. 

In a word, the story is full of these master-touch- 
es. 
gundi. 

Twitient Tuooucuts—James McHenry. What 
on earth could possess James McHenry to meddle 
with poetry—and such poetry—a love-song? And 
what could possess the editor of the Souvenir—if 
Carey, Lea and Carey have any editor—to put such 
poetry into such a book? Is it because Dr. H. is an 
Irishman—their father and father-in-law being an 
Trishman ? N. 


Odd stuff to be sure ; but, with a few alterations, 
worth a corner. N. 
For the Yankee and B. L. G. and B. J. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Messrs. Editors, 
** Communications on file’’—who ever saw @ more 
bewitching word with a more bewitching meaning for all 











| 


They remind you of the best part of Salama- |! 








more rainbow-like ; here comes the said pilferer again, 


| (we are indebted to Neal’s generosity for translating 


ne ws-borrower; synonymous with pilferer) Well,neighbor, 
this paper, of the two, rather improves. I have given it a 
| More attentive reading than common, and think this,for 
one, is quite a decentish paper. Giad to hear it—afier 
reading the title says, t—t—tut, I think so too. 

Another week passes off a little more cheerfully. 
The paper is received, and lo ! the precious morsel is not 
published. The dear fellow begins to imagine that he is 
not so great a genius,as might be : that the glare of see- 
ing in print one’s own progeny—the anxiety for fartold 
fame, arising from such extensive publication, might 
have hurried its delivery, insomuch that maybe some un- 
pardonable error has been overlooked, or some deticien- 
cy which would require too many of the Editor’s pre- 
cious moments to supply—furthermore, the chirography 
may have been so ill-begotten as to frustrate all attempts 
at decyphering, and so musing on till he is most ration- 
ally convinced that the neglect of his piece wasno fault 
of his genius—only a mistake of haste, 

After a tedious delay the pufied-up paper is produced. 
| The eye graspsit instantaneously, ‘I he body is swollen, 
| like the fabulous frog, by the high pressure of agitated 
| blood. ‘The eyes in convulsions are inverted—the vision- 
| ary part turned inward, seriously viewing the creative 
| organs, the secret spring of genius, and the power of 
thought. Having read the original, elaborate and high- 
fe oanoe production repeatedly—admiring the loftiness 
' 





of invention, the quaintness of expression and the empy- 
rosis of wit,—a friend must straightway be let into the 
secret, who, if he happens to be wicked enough to flat- 
‘ter his idol, will be let into the innermost recesses of his 
| mind— perhaps a peep at common-place book granted ; 
| but if he has the surliness to point out a defect or sug- 
| gest a betterment—alas for his presumption. Better that 
| he had never 
author of the aforesaid original, elaborate and high- 
wrought production ; for his everlasting displeasure is 
insured, as much as any woman’s would be by telling her 
| She was ill-shapen or ungraceful. 
P.S. Do give us the true meaning of * on file.’’ 
Yes ; on file means one of a number that are to be 
| disposed of—some way or other—some day or other. 


| This comfort for you. N. 





From a correspondent. 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS E. F. P. 


** AndI heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
Write, blessed are the dead which die in the Lord fram 
henceforth.’ APOCALYPSE, 


Oh! where is she, so highly prized? 
Of raven hair and polis brow, 

By weeping kindred idolized: 

Ye ‘‘ burning ones,’’ oh tell me now— 
The shrouded clay is ia the tomb, 

And desolation’s heavy tread 

Is stamping in eternal gloom, 








| 


the now tempestuvuus proiile of the || 


met with a character more delicately beautiful than is 
He is 
do not deem him so. 
| deed—his golden bow! was broken while it was yet full ; 
and even the few years that were allottedto him, were 


| here portrayed. mourned for as unfortunate ; I 


His life was withdrawn early, in- 


|rolled away amid solitude and poverty : but these are 


| not the greatest evils of life ; the former makes the lat- 
ter tolerable. The poor man, with a mind like that of 
M. B. is shielded by solitude from most of the miseries 


of poverty ; he has not to endure ‘the rich man’s con- 
tumely, the proud man’s scorn’’—he hes not to bide 
the blows and buflets of the world. 

The morning of life is naturally and almost imevita- 


| bly happy. It is, in most cases, impossible for any mind, 
| until it reaches the age of twelve or fourteen years, to 
conceive misery with poignancy—in one like Mr. B. it 
was undoubtedly so ; and during the latter part of his 
existence, or after that age, certainly he need not have 


been miserable. He hved in the beautiful village of 


| Kinross, his abode a cottage overrun with honeysuckles, 


and his einployment teaching children. Surely there is 
nothing very revolting in this picture of his circumstances 
—nothing that should cause many moans for his ‘* mis- 


He was poor 


| fortunes.”? The picture is a true one. 
indeed ; but riches were not to 
His own elegant mind could 


him necessary for 
|the purchase of pleasure. 
furnish him store of entertainment without money and 
without price. His lot was lowly ; but honours do not 
| bring happiness; and obscure, but he was known to 
| good men, and beloved by them. I would be Michael 


Bruce, and live and die like him. M. 








Litnocrarny. I have just received a capital speci 
men of the work done at the Senefelder Press, Boston. 
| It is creditable to our country, But thirty-two years 
| have elapsed since the first rude attempts were made by 
| the original disceverer of the process ; but five or six—not 
| more—since the revival in Europe of the long neglected 
and little understood capabilities thereof—and now, so 
astonishing have been the improvements made within 
four or five years, that we are already beginning to won- 
| der how it would be possible to do without Lithography. 

Its advantages are incalculable ; and the specimen be 
fore me, as I have said before, a credit to our country. 


N. 


| 
| 
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ERRORSAN NO. 46. 


P. 361, col. 4, for It is not for him to do every thing—anrl anythin z 
well”; read—It is not for him to do every thing—and every thing well. ' 

P. 362, col. 5, for “ swimming out from the mist where the c/ouds rol 
white,” read 4 Swarming out from the mist where the waters roll white. 

$93, col. 1, for nom du guerre, read nom de querre. . 

Do. col, 2, tor unperishable, read imi-perisia’ 2, the better word of the 
two, though both are good. 
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HARBINGER OF PEACE, NO’S V1, & VII. | one: we think ourselves better than we are: we take 
; || it for granted that we are Christians, and then won- 

A very clever pamphlet this—a very cheap one, || der that our Christianity has $0 little power. But the 
too—for twelve numbers, of twenty-four pages | réal cause of wonder is this ; that men having Christian- 





: ‘ ; v -_ || ity, @ religion in which all their enduring interests are 
apiece, are sold for one dollar a year—and the edit |! bound up ; a religion uniting in itself the power of God 


or, Mr. Ladd, a man worthy of most encouraging 
support. I do not speak of pecuniary support to 
himself; for he is a man, as I hear, who neither 
needs, nor will receive, any emolument from his Jit- 


know of his character, and from what I judge to be 
the necessary cost of the pamphlet before me. 

| 
philanthropists of our age—peace—I am ready to || 
avow myself a hearty and conscientious believer— ! 
not only in its expediency, but in its practicability— || 
perhaps in ninety-nine cases out of a bundred, || 
where war is generally resorted to, either among | 
nations, or among individuals. Nor do I say this || 
now—as a new thing, or because I am reviewing a | 
friend of peace. But I say it because I believe it— 


written upon it, (See Portico, a monthly. journal, || 
published in Baltimore, some years ago*) but acted ] 
upon it. 
For this and other reasons—from the hope that || 
they who conscientiously believe in the wickedness || 
of war, will conscientiously act, when they are called 
upon to act—and from the belief that, throughout our ! 
whole country, and a large part of Europe, a great i 
change is taking place, slowly to be sure, but not i 
the less certainly, nor the less extensively, for that, i 
with regard to this tremendous question—and it is 
to be hoped that pape 


{ 


Haxsincer, put foiti for the purpose of leading not || 
only all Christians, but all men of common-sense, 
to reflect upon what they do when they hold their | 
hands for the butchery of one another,will be warm- 
ly and generally encouraged. 

The following is a specimen of the editorship of 


Mr. Ladd. 


‘*War AnD SLAVERY. 

‘* All vices, as we have befure observed, bear a near 
relation to each other. They all originate in those lusts 
which war in our members ; and we cannot approve of 
one, without countenancing the whole family ; nor can 
we consistently oppose one, without opposing all, 

«It is our purpose, in this essay, to consider War 
and Slavery in their relation to each other, to show the in- 
timate connexion which subsists between them; and that 
they are equally obnoxious to sound reason and pure 
morality—to philanthropy and christianity, 

‘* We have before us an excellent address on these 
joint subjects, delivered on the 4th of July last, at Spring- 
field, before the Hampden Colonization Society, by 
William B, O. Peabody, and we shall take the liberty to 
use his language te express ideas common to us both. 
We should be glad to. embody the whole discourse in 
this essay, but as that will by no means comport with 
eur contracted limits, we shall avail ourselves of only 
detached paragraphs. 

***Some profess to think it surprising that these 
evils should still exist. Christianity in many a glorious 
instance has :nastered human passions ; it has gained 
many a victory over hoary abuses, and given liberty, 
humanity and hippiness tomen. Still these great sean- 
dals of the world exist; and I think it is not surprising 
that Christianity has not put them down. For in these 
matters Christianity influences men through the means 
of men ; it has no authority here more than men choose 
to allow it, and to say that our religion has not produ- 
ced its effect, is the same as saying what is sadly true, 
that it has never yet been heartily embraced and cheer- 
ed onward by men. Our mistake is a very common 





* The articles against dwelling aud war, were written by the Senin 











Edits: of the Yankee. 


| and slavery to the little effect which Christian principles 


and the wisdom of God; a religion containing induce- | 


| ments, which one would say were little short of al- 
religion, should do go little to correct their opinions by it, | 


«The first reason that Christianity has had so lit- | 


tle effect upon war and slavery is, that men regard the | 
letter more than che spirit of religion. They are apt to | 


not directly prohibited in scripture, taking for granted | 


that every thing not forbidden in so many words is allow- |, 


ed. This reasoning has had and still bas great effect ; | 
and yet it would be easy to show that a man might be | 
thoroughly abandoned, without seeming to violate the | 
letter of the Christian law. Christianity does not at- 
tempt to push back the rushing torrents of passion ; it 
goes to the fountain head, and checks them when they | 
are just beginning to flow. 
‘** Another reason of the limited influence of Chris- | 


|| and to encourage the feelings it inspires. ' i 


erary and other labor in the cause of peace. I am || 


so toli—and I believe it, from what I otherwise | 
1} 
| measure and weigh their duties, that they may learn || personal liberty coincide with their interest as well as 
|| how far they must go ; and how much can be left an- | 
As for the subject, handled by this and other || 40ne. Many have tried to show that these things are || 


| 


_have on nations nominally Christian. But, he might 
_have added, that the nations that tolerate war and slave- 
‘ty, are as wich mistaken, as to their real interest, as 
i they are as to their Christian duty, Glory fatally blinds 
| those nations that ‘ delight in war ;’ and avarice blinds 
|| those individuals who delight in slavery. For individu- 
| mighty ; it is wonderful indeed that men having such a | al avarice and national pride, are the lusts from which 


| slavery and war proceed. It is not to the piety of na- 
| tions alone, that the appeals of peace and liberty are to 


be made, but to their true interests ; and when the ima- 
| jority of a nation are convinced that national peace and 


their duty, they will * follow after the things which 
make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another.”’ We weuld net be suspected of intimating 
that the majority has the power—either natural er ac- 
quired—under existing relations, to abolish slavery at 
once, without the consent of the Jawful—we mean con- 
| stitutionally lawful—owners of their fellow creatures ; 
nor do we say, that immediate emancipation would con- 
duce to the happiness of either the slave or his master. 


tianity is, that it requires great Christian principle to || But, we do say, that the change from war to peace, and 
because I have believed it for years—and not only || make men abandon vices, and very little to make men || from slavery to liberty, must depend on the opinion of 


disapprove them. They content themselves with simply | 
disapproving their own sins. But do you consider it | 


|| much fora man to condemn his own vices? No such i Pou mach, ro® 
|| thing! You know that even the-guilty will go as far || Peace Societies and Colonization Societies, and, when 


as this, without the least idea of reforming their lives. 
Yet we fall into precisely this error in regard to public 

opinion ; we consider it a matter of triumph, when the 
general sentiment sets strongly against any prevailing | 
sin. A triumph perhaps it is; but not half so great as 
we imagine : for long after men have learned to con- 

demn the public reproach, you find it nevertheless im- | 
possible to make them cast it away The public voice is | 
lifted up against slavery ; against war, too, though less | 


j 
{ 


|| decidedly ; but we must have little experience, if we || 


suppose that mere censure is to destroy them. For | 


rs of so much merit as this || where is the condemnation of slavery more general and || 


sincere than in England and the United States? Yet | 
these two nations hold more human beings in bondage, 
than all the rest of the civilized world put together ;— 
where can you find the blessings of peace set forth 
more impressively, than in an unprincipled declaration 
of war? j 

‘** A third reason of the limited influence of Chris- | 
tianity, is that we consider this point as gained already. } 
We think that the public feeling is already sufficiently | 
alive to the criminality of slavery and war, and that | 
no exertions are necessary to add to the prevailing opin- | 
ion of their guilt. I must say that we take praise to 
ourselves too soon. Christianity can do but little to re- 
form the world, if men are so easily satisfied with their | 
success. I look in vain for the proofs of this general | 
condemnation of these gigantic sins. I see on the con- 
trary a lofty and enthusiastic interest everywhere excited 
by deeds of battle and blood. I see the guilty paths of | 
great destroyers traced upon the map with a breathless 
emotion ; I see the finest productions of earthly inspira- | 
tion growing out of this corruption, like wild flowers | 
from the heaps where the bodies of the slain decay, and | 
the warmest reverence the world can give lavished on | 
those who trample most widely and carelessly on the 
rights and feelings of men. We may say that we ad- 
mire not the destruction nor the guilt, not the field 
shaken with artillery and slippery with blood,—but the 
great intellectual energy displayed in guiding the vast 
masses of human power. This will not do; for great 
energy is to be detested for its alliance with crime, rath- 
er than crime be forgiven because united with energy. 
The public religious feeling must be pronounced d, 
so long a8 men can admire these splendid sins ; and it 
is absolutely impossible for one whe worships these des- 
troyers, to have any real reverence forthe gentle great- 
ness of the Son of God. 

*« Another obstacle to Christian influences has been 
that men have applied a different morality to public and 
private affairs. In private concerns they profess to fol- 
low Christianity ; but in publie relations they have made 
up a different standard of right and wrong ; a standard 
of interest and convenience, founded on the right of 
power. Thus we hear measures defended on the ground 
of necessity, in which there is no necessity, except what 
epee creates for itself ; thus bel ts claim a 
ng 





t to plunder neutral vessels trading with their enemy ; 
thus private property is free spoil on the seas, while all 
civilized nations profess to respect it on shore.’ 

“‘ The author justly attributes the prevalence of war 


| the nation at large, and that the appeal must be made to 
' the whole nation, threugh the press and the pulpit—by 


the public are well informed, and their attention called 
| to their duty and their interest, it will follow, as a mat- 
| ter of course, that the custom of war and the custom of 
slavery, will be ao longer tolerated in christendem, and 
this appeal must be made to the people themselves ; for 
they are, or ought to be, the masters of their represen- 
tatives, and the laws are, or should be, the expression of 
the general will. 
> > * = > 

«* These things shew the progress of public opinion. 
The slave trade has fallem before it, and slavery itself 
will be abolished, as soon as it can be done consistently 
with the constitutional rights of slave-holders. Then 


\| why may not war follow? The abolition of the cus- 


tom of war would tend much more to the happiness of 
mankind in general, than the abolitien of slavery. Both 
our interest and our duty demand it, and there is ne con- 
stitutional objection. 

** One more parallel, and we have done. It has been 
objected to societies instituted for the promotion of per- 
manent and universal peace and colonization societies, 
that they cannot at once accomplish their object. But, 
granting that the promoters of these causes do not, at 
onee, see the good effects of their benevolent exertions, 


and even allowing that it is not desirable that slavery 


should, at once, cease, or that a natioa should, at ence, 
abandon every means of defence, that is no reason why 
we should not, at once, commence the developement of 
those principles, by the gradual operation of which, the 
time will come, when all the remaining slaves in this 
country may be safely manumitted, with the consent of 
their owners, and all measures of national defence be ag 
safely neglected. 

‘* But slavery has still its advocates, and so has war. 
It is not wonderful, that those, whe have a property in 
slaves, wish te retain it, or that those who get wealth 
and fame by war, wish it continued. ‘* Continuance to 
the war’’ is a toast as often drank by a soldier, as“* con- 
tinuance to the breeze’’ is by a sailor. It is natural for 
us to love eur own interest, and ‘‘ he whe is without 
fault let him cast the first stone.”” Though, for our- 
selves, we would by every fair means, oppose beth war 
and slavery, yet we have a high opinion of many who 
practice beth. They de not see these things im the 
light in whieh we do, and we, are sorry for it. We 
have, ourselves, lived long among slave holdets, and, 
though eur opinions of slavery were fully confirmed, 
our opinion of slave helders has materially changed. 
Much allowance sheuld be made for the prejudices of 











educatien. Pious men were engaged in war and slave- 


tad 
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the case now. We judge them not. 
master they stand or fall.” But things are somewhat | 
changed. It would warrant no suspicion of want of | 
charity, were we to assert, that no pious person can now | 
be engaged in the slave trade, and things will change | 
still further, and the time will come, when those, now | 
interested in war and slavery, will find it for their hap- | 
piness, as it is their duty, to relinquish both. 

** One word to oe who while they abominate slave- 
ty, ‘ delight in war.” Do you not behold the mote which | 
is in your brother’s eye, but perceive not the beam which | 
is in your owneye? Is there not a manifest inconsis- 
tency in your declaiming agaipst a less evil, while you 
encourage a greater? If you area professor of religion, — 


**To their own | 





and make the gospel your rule, how can you condemn | 


a custom, which was tolerated in the first ages of the | 
church, while you uphold another, altogether worse cus- 

tom, which was condemned by the church for nearlythe | 
three first centuries of our existence ?—a custom which 


has ten times as many texts of scripture opposed to it as | 


the other, and not a tenth part so many in its favour. 
Is there not reason to fear, that if it were for your in- 
terest, you also would be a slave holder, and that the 
words of our Saviour are appropriate to you, ‘‘Thou hyp- 
ocrite, first cast out the beam of thine own eye, and 
then thou shalt see clearly, to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye ?”’ 





THE TOKEN, FOR 1829. 
(concLupep.] 

Tut Drownep Ative—W. ZL. Stone. A story 
of singular merit—richer in poetry however than in 
truth, although the chief incidents are probably true 
—the slip—the timidity of the two friends—the go- 
ing down—the recovery and the gratitude. But “my 


father’s cottage,” and “Annette,” the “loveliest maid- | 
en of the valley,” are both out of keeping, end -too | 


much after the manner of established story-tellers 


magazines. I too have heard a body of sensible 
men agree “that it was next to nothing—a mere 
pastime—to be drowned.” 

This writer ought to be encouraged. 
assuredly make a figure one day or another. 

Dreams or Bornoop— Mrs. A .M. Wells. Very 
agreeable, easy touch-and-go poetry. But, pray my 
dear madam, why falk of a moss-grown cot—of the 
humble thatch or the wicket? Know you what these 


things are? Did you eversee a thatched, or a moss- || 


grown cot in all your life? Why not déscribe what 


you see—what you know—what you love—our own | 


log-houses, if you will, with the sanded floor, hem- 
lock broom, huge fire places, and stone andirons ? 


tiful “ unshadowed” poetry ; one of the best of the au- 
thor’s bits of shell work—for every thought is a 
kind of shell, semi-transparent, hardly tinged with 
color, and as delicate as the rose-lipped living shells | 
of the ocean. 

Conpor or THE AnpES—T. Fisher. A magnifi- 
cent subject, miserably handled. Only two ideas in 
it ate worthy ofa Condor. 


“« The red chariot wheels are driven 
O’er fields of everlasting snow. 
» * * * * 


My parent wheeled his cloud-like form, 
Like some wild fragment of a storm.’’ 


The latter is grand to be sure. 
Aseanam’s Return—Rev. 7. H. Gallaude.— 
Mere almanac-poetry. 


ry formerly, and we see no reason why that may not be 


|| judge for themselves. 


He will | 


| dress then actually worn by our troops. 


> } . y | 
Tus Tat Portrait—N. P. Willis. Very beau- || unable to uniform our men; the British were afraid 
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that, with no advantage to herself; the rest of the 
verses are but so-so—this admirable— 


1 m—— Those dropping pearle 
Waste but thy Noses’ wealth.”’ 


Tue Prairie on Fine—The best thing in the 
book—the picture—the engraving—the prose ob- 
servations—they are all worthy of each other. A 
| new era isat hand. Our poets and our prose-writ- 
|| ers are waking up. Our painters are beginning to 
A few years more, and they 
will wonder. how they should ever have thought it 
worth while to introduce a red coat or a red cloak, 
into an American landscape to brighten it up; forif 
they but look over their shoulders, even in the heat 
| of summer, they will always find something “as red 
; as fire’ to introduce; decayed trees, or blighted 
|| herbage, or something better. Engraving by Gal- 
| laudet—puinting by Fisher. Both must be excellent, 
| for the former is decidedly so. Aud the remarks are 
full of truth and propriety. Why should our Toxens 
'and Souvenirs be filled with baby-talk—or by ba- 


| 








| 


|| bies? why not make them powerful teachers ? mon- 


uments ofstrength as well as of beauty ? 
To tHe Sone Sparrow—H. Pickering. This 


gentleman must give up—he never will make poet- 


| ty—though he may sonnets. 
Orrer Bac—John Neal. A strange, bold, dis- 
located story; with a deal of truth in it which no- 


|| body cares for; and a tale of most unprofitable 
| length (for the publisher). But why so many oaths? 
|, were they necessary to the story ? 


Then why were 
they not off-set with reprvofon the part of a bye- 
stander? One of the multitude bowever is a mis- 
take—where the soldier says, I would rather be d, 
double-’d, it is printed as if it were d—d—double 
d—d. The Yankee is pure—all the Yankees to the 
| contrary notwithstanding. I hear it gravely denied 
that we say pooty or pritly, for pretty. Now, dollars 


| to parched peas, that you do not know a native who 


for country newspapers, who have got allthey know | says pretty—nor one that says going or coming or 


of the trade by poring over wretched old English ‘|| 


' morning ; but always goin’, comin’ mornin’; and so 
with about every other word you have in the story 
of Otter Bug. Watch your next door neighbors— 
your brother and sister—your father and mother; 
and see if they do not say—e’en jist, good mornin’ 
to you, had’nt ought, hoss for horse, &c. &c. 
Carture or AnprE—From a Sketch by Stoth- 


| ard—engraved by W. Tucker—who is he ?—poetry by 


James W. Miller. The first is good—very good— 
brimful of truth; but the head of Andre is not just 
the thing—the head of the stooping figure out of 
place—and the fore leg and breast of the charger 
very bad. Butthe fellow inthe white bunting frock 
is admirable ; for the dress happens to be the very 
We were 


as death of our white-frocked people, supposing 
them to be all sharp-shooters; and so after the af- 


|| fair at Long-Island, the Commander-in-Chiefrecom- 


mended the whole army to be rigged out in white 
frocks. It was done. 

**Go to ! I would not wrong the trath 

That fills thy noble eye ; 
That broad pale forehead’s lift of pride 
Should take no shameful dye.” 

The only lines of the whole five and forty, 
though all are good, worthy of James W. Miller. 
Yet these are vigorous and free— 

«« Thou. man of courts! and knowest thou not 
Rude arms and me pee asant vest, 
Are: lightni patriot’s grasp, 
Proof-mai to his breast.’’ 
Tae Dream Fuuriztep—By S. G, Goodrich. 








for the following idea, I should say that Mts. Sig- 


Tar Barvat Mornive—Mrs. Sigourney. Bat 
ourney had gota touch of Barry Cornwall too; and 





Very fair asa whole; and very goodin parts, though 


much inferior to the poetry by the same author, | ani 
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Another day his song isj+y, 
For a listening bird is near, 
O ye who sorrow, come borrow, borrow 
A lesson of robin here.’’ 
Is that original? If so, of itself it is enough to 
show the author to be a born poet. However, I 
don’t half like the stuff about cottage-girls—and 
cottager ; do you? 
To a Daveuter or De Witt Cruinton—By 
J. B. Van Schaick. Very superior poetry ; some- 
thing a good deal out of the common way. 
‘*The damp 
Cold dews of the unhealthy world fall not 
On thee ; the gaudy sunshine of its pomp 


Came tempered to thine eye inmilder beains, 
* * * * * 



































































And his sweet cherished violet has drunk 

The bitter dews untii its cup was full ; 

And now strange trees wave o’er it, and the shade 
Of weeping willows, and down swaying boughs.”’ 
Worthy of the subject, and what a subject! a 
child of De Witt Clinton, left unsheltered in the great 
crowded thoroughfare of the world! 

An Inpian’s GratitupE—J. McLellan. 

***T cursed you not,’ the Indian said, 
* When thou wast stern to me, 

And I have had my vengeance now, 
White man, farewell to thee !’ ”’ 

A fine old story, miserably spoilt by a depart- 
ure, quite unworthy of Mr. McLellan ; of whose tal- 
ent, by the way, I think highly. Why not give the 
story as it is given in the celebrated American Pre- 
ceptor. The white man was putin his way—and 
that was all there. He had only refused a cup of 
cold water to the red man, saying “ Get you gone, 
you Indian dog.” Improve that language if you 
can. 

Surrsnop Sxetcues—J. B. Van Schaick. Sober 
truth here; and not a little of what is the next best 
thing to truth—sober humor.—For example—“ If a 
child get between your legs, don’t stop to let it dis- 
engage yourself; but catch it up and carry it to the 
next vacant shop or blind alley, where you can put 
it down (drop it) without any diminution of speed.” 
How often have I done this very thing! 

LINES TO A YOUNG LADY—ON HER COMING OUT. 
Rather lackadaysical to be sure. 

JosHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL. 
Engraving by Thos. Kelley, (Why do painters put in 
their christian names?) poetry by J. B. Van Schaick. 
Grand poetr: too—let the author persevere. 

‘* The day rose clear on Gibeon ; the high towers 
Flashed the red sunbeams glorious! back, 
And the wind-driven banners, and the steel 
Of her ten thousand spears caught dazzlingly 


The sun.”’ 
* . e 


Where amid heels trod carelessly, the sweet 

Wild spices, and the trees of gum were shook 

By the rude rumor on their branches hung. 

Martin’s best thing—though his illustrations of 

Milton are admirable—painted by himself, designed 
by himself, etched by himself—was the Hand writ- 
ing on the wall, and that he borrowed from Alston. 
The whole idea is Alston’s; the peculiar handling, 
the washy style, and the architecture perhaps, Mar- 
tin’s.(1) The engraving is very fair. 
Tue Buinn-nor—Why have we not the name 
of the author to this good, beautiful story ? “Do you 
think I shall see in heaven, sister Mary,” said the 
blind boy. What a touching idea! The lesson too 
is worthy of all praise. 
Mornrne—H. Pickering. 
bad, nor so heavy as the last. 
Tue Exierants.—Painted by Fisher—no great 


Tolerable—not so 









1) See Yankee No.— for a description of this picture Jat ex- 
- at Somerset House ms “ty 
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things—engraved ~by Geo. W. Hatch, (George 
Washington Hatch, I dare say ?)—stiff and crowd- 
ed; but showing the talents of a good artist in em- 
bryo; story by Mrs. Hale—(a great favorite of the 
public now—and a writer as well as a woman of 
great worth,)—a very good story; but Mrs. H. like 
almost every writer in the book before us, crowds 
too many tragical incidents together—as if the hu- 
man heart was never to be touched but by death,death, 
death. Read all the stories over; and you wiil be 
astonished to find how many fair and faithful cree- 
tures have been killed off where they might as well 
have been suffered to breathe for at least another 
year.—Why call it the Toxen—a better title by far 
would be Goxteorua, Mrs. H. however is in the 
right path; her material is good, her feelings good, 
her language and power so good, that it will be her 
own fault if she does not reach a higher place yet, 
than she ever hoped for, among our native and nat- 
ural writers. 

Tuk Russtan Peasants—engraving by J. An- 
drews ; admireble—adinirable !—it is a copy of an 
old French print, every line of which is hit off with 
freedom and fidelity.— Verses by nobody. 

Tae Imerovisatinice— WV. P. Willis. More 
natural by far and more what it should be, than ai- 
most any poetry Lever saw by the same author; 
nevertheless, my friend W——, may I call him so? 
—I have scolded bim enough I think to justify me— 
is often exceedingly natural and exceedingly what 
he shoul be. N. 


HUM BUGGING, ETC. 

But no more of puns or punning—twice I have got 
away by main force from the vile attraction of the enb- 
ject ; and I shall beware of the third time, at least in 
this paper.—I have already mentioned two examples of 
the talent of my dear friend for humbugging, w hich were 
90 altogether superior to the conmon essays of people 
who profess the art in our day, that I could almost forgive 
the cruelty of one for the cleverness of both. Mind you 
reader—the value of every such anecdote depends "¢ te 
tirely upon its truth. I know this, and I shall therefore 
say no more than what I myself know to be true ; and 
what | do say shall be said in the simplest lanuuage., 
If a story were to be made up out of whole 2 





yw cloth, as 
e saying is, I mght make—any body might make a 
much happ.er one. I would not have the reader's expec- 
tation raised—the story as astory is not worth a fig ; but 
as asimple fact rather out of the way 3 and illustrative 

. , ’ att ’ 
Ithiu.k, of a property which gives ove sort of men u 
great power—a power without example over most ot} 


“ 
men, | do regard it as worth preserving. 


The incidents 
will lose much of their effect by my way of describing 
them ; and they were never much of then u!ves. But 
such as they are, the reader is welcome to them. 

We have all heard of a young man, a Mr. Some- 
body—who fell sick somewhere, and took to his bed, 
and as the story goes now, te his grave; under the etiect 
ofa conspiracy between a few of his companions, who 
met him one aflier another—as if by accident, on the 
game day, and left him, one by one, with a look of pity 


and sorrow, and a word of advice about bis bed, or may- || 
hap with a squeeze of the hand, as if they never expect- i 


ed to set eyes on him again. But that was a trick play- 


ed by several ; here it was played by one. 


knowledge of the temper they were to deal with ; and 


assisted by lie after lie: Here it was the result of instan- 


taneous decision —without help or aid, and was brought | 


about by a few simple questions, put forth im a certain 
order with a particular tone of voice ; there, hy assevera- 
tion, here by interrogation. 
w@e in all probability young men, who stuck at nothing 
for a breeze ; people towhom untruth gave a relish for 
every thing, and expecially for a frolic. 
this, on the contrary, was a man who could not be tempt- 
ed, or driven aside from absolute, unqualified, unqualify- 
ing truth. He was incapable of untrath—not so much 
from being too good, as from being too prond for a lie. 
In a word, the former was the frolic of unprincipled, 
thoughtless young men—the latter a sort of moral dem- 
onstration, the experiment of a philosopher. 

He resembled the lecturer on Ethics, who stole a 


sheep, that his pupils, who heard every one of their class 





There it was | 
rot up with deliberation, prepared over n ght, with a | 


The doers of the former | 


tet 


with a bad character charged with it, might understand 
the value of a good character—its value to one who may 
have occasion to make the most of it ; or the Frenchman 
who died in the heart of Hispaniola, a few years ago, of 
the yellow fever, with which he had inoculated himself, 
as it were, inside and out, afier having survived the 
virus of a mad dog which he had swallowed, and the 
bite of a rattlesnake which he had provoked to bite him. 
All of these were heroese They who inoculate, or poi- 
son, or bite other people are not heroes,—according to 
our faith But however that may be—we have no time 
to discuss it now—our story must be told. A young man 


whose name was Langdon used to sleep in a room ad- | 


joining that of friend Morse, at the period I speak of. 
Langdon was remarkable for sound good sense, great in- 
credulity, and a sort of drowsiness, when he first awoke 
from a sound sleep, which was a fruitful source of mer- 
riment with us, I have known full five minutes to pass 
after he had got both legs out of bed, before he would 
seem to know where he was, or whether he was awake 
or asleep. 

One Thursday morning Mr. Langdon got up earlier 
than usual ; and in getting up, made so much noise, by 
kicking a chair that stood near the bed side, first one 
way and then the other, while he was trying to recol- 
lect himself, that he woke poor Morse, who had been 
up all the night before. My friend was rather vexed, 

+ and perceiving Langdon through the door, which stood 
alittle way open, resolved tq try a sober experiment on 
his faith. I shall observe here, that he had paved the 
way without knowing it, a full week before, by asking 
Langdon with great apparent anxiety, whether he was 
not afraid to sleep alone? whether he should fee] safe, 
were any of the houses in the neighborhood to catch 
fire? and whether he thought he should be sufficiently 
master of himself to escape, if he were waked? After 
this the conversation died away ; Langdon afiecting not 
to see the drift of it, for he persisted in believing that he 
was broad awake whenever he was half asleep, just as 
men do who are dropping off to a dull stury or a dull 
reader: But it was revived afer a silence which had 
lasted several minutes, by my friend Morse, who lifting 
his great grave eyes with an expression of deep solici- 
tude, as if he had been musing over a matter of life and 
death, asked Langdon with a voice just loud enough to 
reach his ear, if it was indeed true that he had ever 
slept for two er three days together on the stretch. Me! 
—Lord blest you, no, said Langdon. Very well; I am 
happy to hear you say so—you are quite sure? Sure ?—I 
guess [ be—but what made you ask? Oh—nothing, no- 


- 


tiring at all, wy dear Langdon, you never heard, | sup- | 


pose, of the sleeper they could’nt wake at neighbour 
Sinith’s, at the time o’ the great fire. No indeed—who 
was he? what was he? I should like to hear all about 
him (with a look of considerable trepidation.) 

No matter, said M , it is anidle story, not worth 
repeating, I assure you ; don’t let it make you uneasy— 





pho, pho, (turning to me as if to hinder me from telling | 


the siory) phe, pho, my dear George, none o’ your jokes 
with poor Langdon—no, no good bye. 
He was hardly out of the door, when, as [ got up to 





follow him, I saw Langdon rise and walk away with 2 | 


very thoughtful air; but nothing more was said of the 
matter, till theo morning of my story. 


Well, nury friend, as I have said before, being dis- | 


turbed by Langdon, determined to pay him for it. Hol- 


loa, Langdon, up '—hey ?—said he, getting half out of | 


bed and resting on one elbow, as if he did not intend to 
‘get up altogether, and calling out with a tone of sur- 
prise. Hoiloa, man! what are you up to now? Look 
to him, George, it’s your turn, you know, j 
speak to ine? said Langdon, in his cautious way, rubbing 
his eyes between every two syllables he spoke. To you 
—yes. What are you after? 
|, Get him what he wants, George? Up for? Why ma 
—g0-in—to—turn—ou—ou—ou—to turn out the men. 
What ! Goin’ to turn out the men. The devil you are! 
Why—Morse, what are you up to? 
|} you are in earnest, 1 do believe 
|| Look me in the face, Robert Langdon ; are you really, 
jtreally and truly going to parade? Why, to be sure I 
|| am—(after a pause,—and why not ? 

I say, George, my good fellow, push back the 
|| door, will you, and let me see his face. You never look- 
|ed better in your life, Langdon—did he,George? and 


The doer of || you appear to be perfectly serious too— don’t he,George? 
| you ap Pp y se 
| Serious! to be sure I am, said Langdon ; what are you | 


| no matter ;'I should only be glad to know if such acci- 
dents are common with you. Accidents—pho. Look 
you, Robert Langdon ; you appear to be well enough 
now, and to know where you are. Plague take you, 





. 
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| well—quite well, as a body may say—don’t he, George ? 
but I beg of you, (Here the fellow gets out of bed and 
goes up to Langdon, as he stood up half dressed and 
with one foot in a chair folding a neekcloth over hie 
knee) I beg of you, my dear fellow, said Morse—t en- 
treat you (with a look of pity)—f beseech you do net 
think of going out in your present condition. Whe knows 
what may be the consequence? My present condition— 
why? How do you feel? Feel! Yes, how do you 
feel now? Now, said Langdon, dropping the neckcloth 
and turning about with a broad stare. The medicine 
was already at work. 

Sit down, I beseech you, and compose yourself, con- 
tinued M. Compose myself—me—whyé Do you ob- 
serve how he repeats my words, George ?—poor fellow. 
I say Mr M , I shan’t bear this much longer ; you 
are getting a little too bad. Poor fellow !—Speak to 
him, George, speak to him, and try to persuade him to 
pull off his clothes and get imo bed. directly—what will 
| the doctor say? The doctor !—pull off my clothes and 
| go to—to—you goto the devil with your nonsense— 

pretty chaps you are to be setting your heads to work, te 
—to—to. He was beginning to get bewildered—I—I— 
| I—I say, Morse, do you take me for a fool?) M.. shook 
his head. Upon my soul, said he, seeing L. stoop forthe 
neckcloth ; upon my soul, George, I cen bear it no long- 
er. Robert Langdon—do you know where you are? 
|where lam? Tobe sure I do; 1 am here (setting his 
| foot on the floor with a force that shook every window of 
the row.) Ay, ay ; but do you know what the matter is 








Did you 


What are you up for? | 


Faith, said M——, | 
In earnest, how? | 


up to, I say again, with your absurd feolery? Sir—but || 


Morse, you are too bad. Robert Langdon,I say ; you 
know me; I have had no sleep—no matter why—lI! 
should not like to disturb you, now that you appear so 


| with you ?—With me? Ay, ay-—or what has happened 
| to you? or where you were last Wednesday night? or 
where you have been ever since?) Where ] was? I !— 
/ast Wednesday night—a week ago? Wednesday week, 
or last night that ever was, do you mean? Last night? 
No, last Wednesday night. Have you any idea how 
jong you have been dead asleep there? Where? 
Where? Why in that very bed there? Well, how loug 
is it, then? Poor fellow—poor fellow ; you know what 
I suid the other day after dinner. Recollect yourself ; 
| don’t be alarmed—set down here, and try to recollect 
where you were the last time you can remember any 
thing? had you any notice of the attack, and—by the 
|, way, perhaps you can tell what day o’ the weck it was ; 
hold your tongue, George. To be sure I can—Thurs- 
diy. Thursday! 1 thought so: Thursday morning, I 
suppose, the morning after the night which you suppose 
to have been Wednesday night? To be sure. Poor 
fellow! Isay, my lads, I wish you would’nt look at me 
| so—this is all one of your jokes, I know that very well, 
(with a forced laugh, and a little emotion) but I cannot 
| bear to have you look at me so, Langdon !—Well, what 
now? Did you hear the church bell this morning? The 
church bell !—no !—no !—no !—yes—no, = Sit down, 
there’s a good fellow ; do now, ifit,s only to oblige me. 
There—there—how do you feel now (I could hardly 
| keep my countenance here. The wretch had pulled the 
clothes over his victim, who l+y quite passive, with his 
body in the bed, although both legs were out—evident- 
ly in a puzzle, Which he ended at last by jumping up, 
and throwing off the clothes, and erying out, in reply to 
the last query—Feel now—you be damned? I beseech 
|| you, said M. ;1 will not give it up; upon your word and 
soul, my dear friend ; I beseech you—do—do tell me 
the truth ; you do believe this morning to be Thursday 
morning and not Sunday morning, don’t you? 

Not Sunday morving, said L. dropping his hat on the 
bureau, and looking at me with his mouth wide open— 
Why, as to that now, if you come to that, you see, why 
—putting both hands to his forehead. He was now 
completely bewildered: and yet five minutes were hardly 
over since the play begun, though I have taken up so 
much more time in telling the story. It appears to me 
to be Thursday morning, said he, after a while—nay, 
| nay ; I am quite sure of it now (dropping his hands and 
| turning about suddenly 1s if he thought be should catch 
| us laughing at him, or his tormentor off his guard)— 
| quite sure !—it is Thursday morning, it is—l'll sweer 
to it; none o’ your tricks upon travellers ; 1’m up to 
snuft. Very well ; I rejoice to see you take it so pleas- 
antly. Perhaps we can arrive at the truth in a beger 
wy. You have slept very soundly, have you not? you 
are not afraid to answer that question ? 

Afraid—-no: what should | be afraid of? 

Well then, you have slept soundly. 

I have. 

Do you know where you fell asleep, or when ? 

Why—a—a—not precisely ; but I dare say it was 
| a—a— 





| 


I am serious ; I never was more serious in my life. 
Now, be so good as to recollect where you were last 
Friday evening was a week— 
riday evening was a week? 


You dare say !—Recollect yourself, and be serious | 
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—————— 
Ah, I thought so;1 thought so. Sunday evening || 
then, or Saturday, or Tuesday, or Weduesday, or Thurs- 
day, (speaking very fast.) 

Tuesday evening ! why—what hour do you mean |) 
though ? 

About half past five. 

Jacob and Isaac ! how should I know? you might || 
as well say two minutes before five. 

Poor fellow ! } 

Poor fellow to you, then—if you come to that. t} 

Well then, Tuesday, or Tuesday week, or Friday | 
afternoon, or—you are quite bewildered, I see. i| 

Bewildered ! no, sir, 1 am not, sir ; bewildered, sir— 1 
and- —and—who would’nt be bewildered, sir, by such 
nonsense ; you are enough to drive a fellow mad—you 
are 80. | 

Langdon could bear this no longer. He was sit- | 
ting on the bed side once more. His arms dropped in a || 
fit of perplexity, which at any other time or place, | 
would have been really affecting The tone of his voice || 
altered—the very colour of his fine grey eyes. He rock- 
ed with his foot, breathed at’ long intervals, and after a 
minute or two, began to reckon his fingers, while he 
pretended to be playing with them. At last he looked 
up once more, and said very positively, with all his 
might indeed, as if nothing should persuade him to the | 
contrary—-‘* By snum, George—it is Thursday ! 

Very well, have it so—but only go to bed, was the 
reply of M. 

It is Thursday !—it is!—it is !-hurrah !—come, | 
eome, George, he’s carried the joke far enough—it is | 
Thursday ,—is’nt it ? 

The effect of this question was altogether irresisti- 
ble. I knew not whether to laugh or cry. There sat 
Langdon, about half dressed, though not so much dressed 
as he had been a while before, with a clean shirt over 
his knee, and part of his Sunday clothes pulled out of 
the drawer, piece by piece, while he was vowing that he 
knew it was not Sunday, his gold sleeve buckles on 
their way tothe shirt, which they never ornamenied ex- 
cept on the Sabbath day—he protesting, at every breath 
or two, that it was not Sunday, swearing it was not Sun- 
day at last, and winding up-his oath, by dropping his 
voice and turning toward me with a look ofentreaty, and 
saying—* isn’t it Thursday, George ?’’ I could bear it 
no longer. The frolic had begun to be serious—a wor- 
thy young man was completely bewildered ; and I would 
suffer it to proceed no further ; else, I am sure that M. | 
would have persuaded him fairly back into the bed again, | 
where he might have been covered up head and ears 
tillthe doctor came, or we were called to breakfast. 


t time y iv yretch M. had-! . ‘age rain 
Aud yet, oll the tine you pasenizeg, the wseted vad such work. Editors who are timid in the outset, having 


| once lifted their sail and felt the strong wind of applause 


the address to avoid saying a syllable of untruth. 
Alas, reader—alas! but I feel for you. I did de- 

sign to give you the other story, by way ofa P. S. ; and 

I shall doit hereafter, if! think of it; for upon my 

word, for a true siory, it isa very tolerable one. * 

Q. 8. P. 
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Tue LeGenpary. 
riodical is now in press and will soon be published by Mr. 8. 
G. Goodrich. The materials of this are, we understand, 
even richer than those of the former volume, and a 
glimpse at the sheets confirms our anticipations of the 
mental banquet it will undoubtedly afford us. The work 


is issuing, in the usual beautiful style. from the press of | 
the Christian Examiner, Hiram Tupper, printer, and will | 


be before the public in the course of next month. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


to say, what should have been said before, that he has 
no concern whatever ip the Yankee and Boston Literary 
Gafette. 


Jr. at Boston, and the senior editor, John Neal, at Port- 
land. 





A Vistr To My Brat Pace, by the author 
of the Pastor’s Tales, §c. 
tale. 


This is truly a beautiful 
The author, an Irishman I believe, haslong en- 
joyed a well merited reputation as a writer of stories ; 
and in this species of composition, which is one of no 
-‘nconsiderable difficulty, requiring great delicacy and 


| Magazine, as the first of a series of North American 
| Stories. It was accepted, paid for, put in type, and 


ey, and give it a worthier shape. 


} 
} 


The second volume of this pe- |) 


Mr. S. G. Goodrich, who || 
was agent for the Boston Literary Gazette, requests us | 


Correspondents therefore will please address | 
ouly the present publisher and proprietor, James Adams, | 


discretion, he certainly has few superiors, His present 
production is highly spoken of by the London Literary 
Gazette. 
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NEW WORKS. 

Racnet Dyer—sy Joun Neat, a work in one 
volume, published by Shirley & Hy¢e, giving an account 
of the Salem witchcraft, and of the chief actors in the 
terrible drama, in language peculiar to the author, and 
after a fashion altogether his own, is just out. It is the 
best thing of the sort ever produced by John Neal, though 
not altogether such a work as might have been hoped 
for by his countrymen. 
ed skeleton of a tale originally prepared for Blackwood’s 





As it stands now, it is the cloth- 





1 
\| 
i! 


proved, when a misunderstanding arose about other mat- 1 
ters, which led the author to withdraw it, repay the mon- i 
nN. | 
Lirtre.u’s Museum—No. 77, PHILADELPHIA. i 

A capital number this—the marrow and virtue of the | 
| Edinboro’ Review ; the Foreign Quarterly ; the Athe- 
neum; the London Weekly Review; the Literary 
Chronicle ; the Monthly Review ; the London Maga- 

| zine ; the Monthly Magazine; the New Monrtuuiy 


| MaGazine ; anda variety of books, 


\} 
| 
; 





Tur Criric—a new paper, issued in a pamphlet || 
form, containing sixteen closely printed quarto pages, on 
excellent paper, and edited by William Leggett, bas 
just appeared at New-York—price five dollars a year. 
Without being either very brilliant or very remarkable, 
it promises to be a credit to «ll the parties concerned. 
The editorial matter is thrown off with a sort of guard- 
| edness which will be sure never to offend, if it never as- 
| tonishes nor startles, nor terrifies 3; and the general char- 
acter of good sense and probity which sppears to run 
through it, is one that must wear well. The first num- 
| ber, it should be observed, is seldom a fair sample of any 











| about them, and the wide sea of popular favor before 
‘them, are frequently so changed in the course of a 
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of our country would do well to subscribe for. N. 

Dr. I. Ray’s Lectures. This very clever young 
man, who may be regarded as one of the most learned, 
accurate and accomplished naturalists of our country, 
if not of our day, and who, if he should live twenty 
years, will be a subject of national pride with us, in- 
tends, if sufficient encouragement be given, to repeat 
the Lectures on Natural History, which he gave last 
year to a large, intelligent, aud (if that fact will add 
anything to the story) most fashionable audience here— 
with additions and improvements. He is urged to do 
this by those who foresee that when his professional 
worth and talents are generally known, he will have no 
leisure for lecturing or writing, even on Natural History. 

N, 








A POET’S EXPLANATION, 

Very clear—isn’t it? 

There happens, both unfortunately and unaccounta- 
bly, to be notypographical error in the whole extract. I 
say unaccountably, because the piece was full of them. 
It was not divided into paragraphs as the MS. was; a 
whole line, if not whole lines, wus left out ; (I can’t say 
positively there ‘were more omissions than one, for I kept 
no copy ;) ‘principle’? was printed for ‘ privilege :”’ 
** guest’? for ** guests ;’’ ‘* discharged’? for ‘* had dis- 
charged ;’’ and there were other errors, which I do not 
recollect. These were not. complained of in my letter 
to you last week, on account of the circumstances at- 


| tending the publication of the number in which they ap- 


peared. But no trifle affects my equanimity, (which is 
remarkable, if those who have known me for the last 
ten years are judges) so much as a typographical error of 
the following kind. I had occasion to say a certain gen- 
tleman ‘ had greatly increased the facilities for acquiring 
anatomical knowledge”? at a certain institution. He 
substituted ‘ faculties’ for ** facilities !”’ Typographic- 
a! errors, however, are not without their advantage. As 
the intentional blunders of Mr. , @ neighbour of 
yours, make his wnintentional ones doubtful, so these 
frequently render real absurdities contingent. 

The truth about the poetry, however, is that it is 
what it purports to be—a» experiment. It was written 
rapidly, and not altered in a single word. I did not dis- 
cover the ambiguity in the passage alluded to, probably, 
for the reason that the piece was not read with attention, 
lest it should not get into your hands in ‘its native state, 
if it did at all, 

When I wished to represent the bridegroom’s love 
too sublumated to be kept alive by human qualities, im- 











twelvemonth’s voyage, that few of their very best friends | 


| would know theim. Generally too this change is for the 


better. They go up hill with their paper kite—as boys | 
| go down hill with a hand-sled—the nearer the first are | 
|| to the top and the last are to the bottom, the swifter, 
|| the surer and the safer they go; and the more difficult 
is it for any body to turn them out of their course. They 
|| overleap or overfly obstacles in their mid-career which | 
at the beginning would have been fatal to them. And | 
yet—strange paradox—-that which they would have dis- | 
regarded in the beginning of their swift career, may be 
| fatal to them when they are nearly at the end of it—as a | 
| gravel-stone may divert a billiard-ball from its path—as | 
|| a hair, a thread, or peradventure even a cobweb, may 
turn a bullet from its mark, The very charriot-wheel | 
which may be stopped in the beginning of its career by | 
a handful of earth, after a few moments will bound over | 
a solid rock ; and the very pebbles it flew over without | 


!a vibration at first, may turn jt aside, or overthrow or 
shatter it forever, in the full sweep of itsenergy. N. 





Tae Arias, New York. A very valuable paper ; 
and one that would have been mentioned as such long 
and long ago in the Y. and B. L. G. but for the very 
first sentence, in the very first column, of the very first | 
page of the very first number. It ran thus, if I do not | 
grievously misrecollect-—‘‘ custom has established the 
usage’’ ; or ** usage has established the custom’’—I for- 
j|get which. But the Arias has improved—-as I hoped 
it would—nay asI knew it would ; and without wishing 
to interfere with the AuBian, (a paper of extraordina- 


’ 
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agination, that all-accomplished architect, with light-like 

rapidity, constructed a habitation for the affections. This 

edifice was not exactly upon the plan of Solomon’s Tem- 
| ple, a Jewish Synagogue, the French Bastile, the Capi- 
tol at Washington, nor a Quaker meeting-house, but a 
little like them all. It was lofty and divided into apart- 
ments. It had deep cells ; and was otherwise adapted 
to the accommodation of the numerous grades of passions. 
| All the apartments upon a certain eminence, and arout 
| it, were assigned to the kinder affections, Lord of which 
was ‘* Almighty Love.’? Those below were allotted to 
the baser aflections. Moreover, the above named archi- 
| tect had so constructed the building, that a channel of 
| life passed through each division, to convey blood, more 
| or less pure, as it happened to be higher or lower. Now 
| such was the temperament of the bridegroom’s love, that 
| he would not allow an earthly shape to ascend above the 
| lowest place in his possession ; and, being addicted to 
the low, Lsaid the lowest place he might ‘seize.’ I 

then supposed the blood to possess an instinctive spirit, 
not feeling myself bound, asa _ poet, however, to deter- 
mine whether this spirit was the exciting principle in the 
blood, which chemists call oxygen, and which the an- 
cient Jews called the soul, (sve Josephus) or not ; and 
that, should a sublimated current ‘meet’ an unexpected 
and unworthy being in one of the elevated apart- 
ments, it would shudder, freezs, or what you will, by the 
power of its instinct ! 

There ! If this won’t do, suit yourself. Blood has 
definitions enough to suggest forty meanings; which Mo- 
nitor has not thought of, for the passage. But truly, I 
don’t think it worth your while, (and by the by I’m 
greatly obliged to you) to say anything more upon the 
subject, further than to give my compliments to those 
who have heen disturved by my too-much sense ; suy 
that I'm sorry to bave occasioned them a moment of un- 
easiness ; and that, in atonewent, I give them full liberty 
tomake whatever suits them best of it. Either of your 
given interpretations is good enough. Lk BD 
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A richly poetic description—studded and glowing 
with fancy’s jewelry. M. 


THE ICEBERG. 


*Twas night—our anchor’d vessel slept 
Out on the glassy sea ; 

And still as heaven the waters kept, 
And golden bright—as he, 

The setting sun, went sinking slow 
Beneath the eternal wave ; 

And the ocean seemed a pall to throw 
Over the monarch’s grave. 





There was no motion of the air 

To raise the sleeper’s tress, 

And no wave-building winds were there, 
On ocean’s loveliness; 

But ocean mingled with the sky 

With such an equal hue, 

That vainly strove the ’wildered oye 

To part their gold and blue. 


And ne’er a ripple of the sea 





to injure others, to justify, or even to benefit himself or | 
another, draws upon himself the deserved contempt and | 
abhorrence of all who know him. A liar may once de- | 
ceive ; but a detection is followed by an extinguishment | 
of all confidence—of all respect. A liar can gain noth- | 
ing but hatred—is continually obliged to resort to despic- 
able expedients, to escape detection, or avoid exposure 
and punishment. A falsehood, if successful, fails of its | 
object—it does net exonerate from crime, but on the 
contrary, increases the guilt. 

To a child be it said, ‘‘ Never utter an untruth.’ 
Children are apt to disclose unnecessary truths, and in | 
correcting this propensity, we should beware of instilling 
into the youthful mind the principle of concealment at | 
the expense of truth. In our lessons of caution, we | 
should enforce the necessity of obedience. A child} 
who has been taught never to depart from the line 
of strict veracity, when urged to divulge what he | 
has been properly directed to conceal, will refuse, be- 
cause he was told to be silent. He may early be satisfi- 
ed of the impropriety of speaking unguardedly, and 
thus will gradually form a character which will insure 
the respect of the world—and as he advances to man- 








Came on our steady gaze, 

Save when some timorous fish stole out 
To bathe in the woven blaze,— 

When flouting in the light that played 

All over the resting main, 

He would sink beneath the wave, and dart 
Te his deep, blue home again. 


Yet while we gazed that sunny eve 

Across the twinkling deep, 

A form came ploughing the golden wave, 
And rending its holy sleep ; 

It blushed bright red, while growing on 

Our fixed, half-fearful gaze, 

But it wandered down, with its glow of light, 
And its robe of sunny rays. 














hood, will from prudence, and conviction of its correct- 
ness, continue in the course which parental authority 
dictated. 

The man, who never allows himself to utter a false- 
hood, although by his loquacity or imprudence, he may 
occasionally expose his own affairs,or those of his friends, 








will deserve and obtain our esteem. But he who fear- 
lessly refuses information, the disclosure of which is im- 
proper,—who, when it interferes not with confidence 
reposed, boldly and freely declares the truth,—who 
maintains his asservation, not by subterfuge or prevarica- 
tion, but by an avowal and reiteration of the fact, and, 
by a knowledge of the circumstances, having proof in 
his power,—never being swerved or diverted from the 
| path of integrity, by the threats of bullies, or the fear 




















of offending lukewarm friends,—commands our respect, 


; P our admiration ; and his words are received as oracular. 
It seemed like molten silver, thrown i 


Together in floating flame ; 

And as we looked, we named it then, 

The fount whence all colours came : 

There were rainbows furled with a careless grace, 
And the brightest red that glows, 

The purple amethyst there had place, 

And the hues of a full-b!own rose. 


And the vivid green, as the sun-lit grass 

Where the pleasant rain hath been ; 

And the ideal hues that thought-like pass 
Through the minds of fanciful men ; 

They beamed full clear—and that form moved on, 
Like one from a burning grave ; 

And we dared not think it a real thing, 

But for the rustling wave. 


The sun just lingered in our view, 

From the burning edge of ocean, 

When by our bark that bright ono passed 
With a deep disturbing motion : 

The far down waters shrank away, 
With a gurgling rush upheaving, 

And the lifted waves grew pale and aad, 
Their mother’s bosom leaving. 


Yet as it passed our bending stern, 

In its throne-like glory going, 

it crushed on a hidden rock, and turned 
Like an empire’s overthrowing. 

The uptorn waves rolled hoar,—and huge 
The far-thrown undulations 

Swelled out in the sun’s last lingering smile, 


And fell, like battling nations. J.O.R 
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TRUTH. 

The importance of truth in the intercourse between 
rana and man, is not questioned. All admit, that truth 
must bo admired, and falsehood despised ; but that strict 
adherence to veracity which consititutes what may 
jastly be termed truth, is liable to many infringements, 
Nothing, however, can justify a departure from truth. 
It is true we need not teil all we know ; but it does not 
follow that a falsehood is necessary or justifiable. In- 
quisitiveness may be answered either by silence or a 
refusal to satisfy the solicitations ; and impertinent in- 
terference with our concerns should meet with its de- 
served repulse. These are opponents to which truth 
should never be sacrificed,—but some, who would on all 
other occasions reject every species of falsehood, are 
guilty of equivocation and evasion, to escape importu- 
nate intermeddlers. This is censurable. But he who 
voluntarily and premoditatedly utters a wilful falsehood, 


|| lie be uttered ? 


It should be so. We have in such a scourge for those 


| who regard not their own reputation, and who are influ- 


|| enced by no motive but that of mischief. Why should a 
| It is in iteelf contemptible—an honour- 
\} able man cannot descend to it. There is no inducement 
|| worthy of consideration. Truth will bear its weight— 
\\ will defend itself. Whatever is said, should be true ; 
| and if an error has been committed, or an injury done, 
| while it is highly criminal! to sereen ourself by denial, it 
as P 7 
|is noble, it is godlike, to acknowledge and repair the 
{| fault. 
| Evasion is a species of lying. To deceive by words 
I is a departure from truth. No matter whether those 
|| words do or do not expressly declare a falsehood. The 
| intention to deceive constitutes the crime. _ Nor is lying 
| confined to speech. The actions may be productive of 
the same effect. But it is not intended in this essay to 
|| detail the different modes of deception, but to advocate 
| an adherence to truth. This virtue may, nay should be 
\| exercised m the most strict, undeviating, inflexible man- 
|ner. He who never swerves from truth, need not fear : 
| that is, he is freed from one cause of fear. The liar, on 


which is essential to true bravery. 


As it requires courage to establish a character for | 
| veracity, so does the principle of truth create a courage- | 


ous feeling, from its experienced effect upon the clamor- 
ous, menacing, cowardly liar, who quails beneath its 
power. Falsehood makes strength weakness, and de- 
stroys the effect of natural courage, while truth renders 
,, the physically weak man strong, and the powerfully 
brave one, irresistible. Marcus, 


* i BROTHER AND SISTER. 


A very sensible brother—and a sister worth having. 
N. 


| Ifone is two, two are one—therefore I say, Mr. 
| Editor, the writer of the following letter is one of those 
|| whimsical, good naturedsort of oddities that so often re- 
main in single wretchedness till having lost ‘all relish for 
love’s delights, they are doomed to become sister’s tor- 
ments by constantly denying us such pleasures as are 
not sanctioned by the most rigid rules of orthodox man- 
ners, 
vastly well, and am willing—no, constrained to acknowl- 
|| edge the soundness of his doctrine ;—but pray, my dear 
|| Editor, cannot something be allowed a girl of seven- 
\| teen by way of indulgence? Must she be tramelled by 
|| the severer rules adapted to later life ?—trained to the 
|| more severe discipline of gone-by nymphs, while yet a 











of myself—or crimson the cheek of my very sensitive 
| brother—or disturb the quiet of his bosom with appre- 











| the contrary, has lost that portion of moral courage 





| 
| 


buoyant feeling and a fervid imagination strongly invite | 
to innocent pleasure? Not that [ would act unworthy | 


} 


hensions for a sister’s welfare ;—but mayI not give 
some latitude to playfulness of temper, and in some 
measure gratify humour, no way vicious nor corrupt? I 
have no patience with rules that proseribe freedom of 
thought—of action, and enforce a hypocritical demean- 
our, unworthy the er of nature and the prerogative 
of intellect. I give you his well-meant orthodoxy with- 
out further comment—only observing, if you can so over- 
rule his fastidiousness on certain points as to allow 
me the use of my own proper reason, and spare me from 
this hateful mockery which cheats the world into a be- 
lief of what Lam not, I shall believe in your sincerity as 
a teacher of utility. 
** Lynn, Oct. 22d, 1828, 

** My dear and only sister, 

** 1 am not often made so happy as in hearing of 
your engagement to marry Mr. , of whom, tho’ 
not personally acquainted, 1 am induced to think well, 
and from the ready assent which long acquaintance gives 
to his worth, fee! satisfied with the prospect thus offered 
for your welfare. The manner of communicating to me 
your intentions, is what I could expect from the ingenu- 
ous frankness and honesty with which you have always 
confided to me every incident of your life—a_ circum- 
stance elicitous of my most faithful love, and while it 
urges the duty of friendly advice, awakens the deepest 
solicitude for its fitness and use. The silly coyness ob- 
servable in many of your sex subsequent to an engage- 
ment, when fairly and properly questioned on the sub- 
ject, and even criminal denial of the fact, are to every 
honest, dignified mind, so truly disgusting, that you will 
pardon me for cautioning you against imbibing such mis- 
taken notions of modesty. The blushing, hesitating 
manner in which they are drawn, like criminals, to an 
acknowledgment of their engagement, denotes a mistak- 
en consciousness of guilt, which in a moral point of view, 
is guilt—for if we do what we believe to be wrong, we 
are guilty, though the act be right. Impertinence will 
sometimes intrude and become oppressive in cases of 
great constitutional diffidence—but if you are not des- 
titute of asmuch sensibility as sits gracefully on the sex, 
you are not so distressingly timid—so spiritless as to 
suffer brainless fools in this case to get the better of 
you. Ifthey still harp upon a subject after all persons 
of sense and decency are wearied, either from want of 
breeding—a love of persecution, or want of other mat- 
ter for conversation,—you may despise their malice, or 
pity their misfortune, but you can never be marked as 
the butt of their buffoonery. Should it be my lot to 
meet you in, company with your lover, ere he claims the 
appellation of husband, 1 hope to be distressed 
neither with a display of affected indifference toward 
him, nor with an over-weening fondness, so sickening to 
indiflerent observers, and so badly expressive of the 
proper and dignified sentiment of love. If you would 
know how you should demean yourself in this case, mark 
the carriage of the oldest married lady inthe room to- 
ward her husband ; for, saving the terms of address, 
neither more nor less is required of you. Fondness in 
such cases is always apparent and your good sense 
should measure its display ; while any attempt to cheat 
the company into a belief of indifference, will prove a- 
bortive and render you ridiculous.”’ 

Now all this may be well enough, and so it would 
be were I to pursue the same course thousands have 
done before me—and then how delightful to be free and 
unrestrained ‘—After all, he winds up by declaring he 
has my interest and happiness always at heart—as much 
as to say he had done me great service in proscribing 
the liberty of thinking and acting for myself, and being 
as happy as other girls ! 

In much distress, yours, 








Poor girl ! I shouid counsel her to take her broth- 
er’s advice—and then do as she pleases. Affection will 
betray itself, and nothing but experience or apathy, or 
great good luck, will enable a young woman or a young 
man to behave rationally before marriage—or even fora 
month or two after, in the presence of third persons. 

N. 
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